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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Che Trial. 


(Conc!udea.) 


Ar this moment a noise and confusion arose among 
the crowd, and the otficer at the door was heard to 
exclaim, “ stand back, sir, stand back ! you shall not 
leave this room—it’s against the Judge’s own or- 
ders.” 

** But I wish to step out only for a moment,” said 
another voice, in a tone of intercession. 

** You shall not!’ reiterated the officer—“ stand 
back !”” 

“ Order! order in the court!” cried the clerk, 
knocking on his table, to silence the uproar. 

«* Mr. Ashford !"’ thundered the Judge, in a tone 
which plainly indicated awakened suspicion against 
him, ‘ you must not leave this apartment, sir! Of- 
ficers, look to the door, and let Mr. Ashford escape 
at your peril! Mr. Searchily, proceed with the ex- 
amination of your witnesses.” 

Mr. Buckram was accordingly sworn, and tes- 
tfied, that on a day about a week previous, a little 
while before sunset, Mr. Asiitord had come to his 
shop, and requested him to mend the collar of that 
very cloak, which was now in possession of the ju- 
ry. That having been tailor to Mr. Asliford for some 
time, he suspected the garment was not his proper- 
ty, and asked him the question. That he replied it 
belonged to a guest, from whom he had borrowed 
it, and omthat account he wished me to mend it very 
neatly ; he had torn it, he said, in riding through the 
woods, whither he had been looking for a stray 
cow. “ I remarked to him,” continued Mr. Buck- 
ram, “ that the clasp and a piece of the chain had 
been wrung off, anf he answered that he knew it, 
and would give five dollars to have it replaced, but 
that they had none like it in the store.” 

** Did you note any farther particulars, sir ?”’ 

*€ Only that lis horse seemed to have been ridden 
very hard, it being covered, notwithstanding the 

oldness of the day, with sweat and foam. I ob- 
served to him, ‘ you are a hard rider, Mr. Ashford,’ 
and he replied that he had pushed his beast a little, 
cing anxious to get home before the storm.” 

The opimions of the auditory, and we may ven- 
ture to include in the expression, both the court and 
jury, were, at the commencement of the trial, ex- 
tremely unfavourable to the prisoner; and the testi- 
mony, fora long tme, had been of such a nature, as 
more and more to confirm them. But the zealous 
affection of old aunt Betty, as she was generally 
called, for our calumniated hero, together with the 
experience and ingenuity of Mr. Searchily, of whose 
merits we have been able to give but a faint deli- 
neation, had at length opened a clue to the real 
truth. In the progress of the investigation, the pre- 
vious convictions of the crowd had been shaken to 
their base, and many an eye was now turned, with 
lowering suspicion, upon the pallid face of Ashford, 
who, endeavouring to elude observation, had shrunk 
away into a corner of the room. Buta witness at 
this moment appeared, whose testimony rendered it 


impossible any longer to harbour a doubt of the in-| 


hocence of Stanley. 


Emma Roebuck returned to her father’s house on 
| the afternoon of the fatal disclosure, with a heart 
| burthened by sorrow, both on account of the danger, 
|, which she believed her brother to be in, and of the 
| barrier, insurmountable, should he die, which his 
 rashness had interposed between herself and Edgar 
|But she had been indebted to ber highly cultivated 
and enlightened parents, not only for those little 
joutward graces of person, which, at first attracted 
the admiration of Stanley, but for those higher and 
| better graces of the mind, whose value is best learn- 
ed in the hour of affliction. It was those that fixed 
her Stanley’s love. Kneeling, theretore, as soon as 
she reached the privacy of her own chamber, before 
| the throne of heaven, she breathed out her soul in a 
fervent supplication, that the bitter cup might pass 
from her, and her brother be restored to health. No 
human being ever yet rose from such an exercise, 
no matter how deplorable may have been his situa- 
tion, without feeling his hopes invigorated and his 
heart refreshed ; and Emma Roebuck lay down that 
night in her loveliness, with such firm reliance on 
the Almighty’s goodness, as only the pure in heart 
can know. The sun was in the heavens the next 
morning when she awoke, retreshed by her slumber 
and the dreams that had visited it; and hearing a 
gentle tap at the door, she tured to open it—and 
was enfolded in the arms of her brother himself! 

When, at length, the tumultuous waves of joy 
subsided, and their bosoms regained something hke 
composure, a thousand anxious and tender questions, 
and replies, were mutually asked and given, with 
a rapidity and prolixity, which we should in vain 
endeavour to emulate. Suffice it to say, that Emma 
had the delightful satisfaction of hearing, trom her 
brother’s own lips, an account of his raslness, and a 
declaration of Stanley’s honour. 

She was seated in the parlour of an acquaintance’s 
house, in the town of B——, on the morning of the 
trial, listening to an account of a horrible murder, 
which rumour had already laid to the charge of the 
unfortunate Summerville, when her brother, pale 
and agitated, rushed into the room 

** He will be undone!” he exclaimed, “ he will 

be undone! there is a powerful array of circum 
stances against him, devised, no doubt, by some vil- 
lain, to screen himself.” 

** Of whom are you speaking, Charles ?”’ enquired 
Emma. 

“ Of whom '—of Stanley, or Summerville, as he 
has called himself since that cursed affair.’ 

* Summerville ? Stanley !—Gracious Providence! 
it cannot be that the villain who robbed, and near 
ly murdered you, is my—I mean is—is Edgar Stan- 
ley ?” faltered out Emma. 

} ‘* No, you say rightly, my dear sister,’ replied 
jher brother, “ it cannot be that he is guilty—my ac 
| quaintance with him was of short duration, but } ng 
enough to show that he has a soul of honour; vet a 
host of circumstances have been brought to bear 
| against him, which make me tremble for the result 

“ And there is one circumstance in my power, 

which shall overwhelm them all,”’ said Emina, upon 
|whose mind the memory of their last interview had 
jflashed, with the velocity of lighting. ‘ Brother, 
you said it was near the Locust Grove, and about 


sunset, that you were robbed?’ 





\ 
' 


“ It was,” answered the Captain, wondering wha 
his sister’s words imported ; * it was, and from tha 
grove the ruffian rushed upon me.” 

Emma rose from her seat. She was pale, an 
trembled with emotion ; but she never looked mot 
beautiful, for her eyes beamed with mdescribabl 
lustre, kindled by the consciousness that it was 1 
her power to rescue her lover from an ignomimiou 
imprisonment, and perhaps from death 

‘** Brother,” said she, “ give me your arm; ] mus! 
go with you to court—ask me no questions—yot 
friend’s lite, and my peace of mind, depend uper 
my going !” 

Great was the surprise of every individual assem 
bled in the court-house of B—— on that memorabl: 
day, when Emma Roebuck, leaning on her t rother 
arm, entered the hall of justice, and going withy 
the bar, requested to be permitted to give her ev: 
Her words were few ar 

She stated that, having 


dence tor the defence 

simple—but tull of power 
been informed of the sickness of a poor widow, wh: 
resided in the neighbourhood of her father’s, she 
had visited her two or three times, 
these visits occurred on the same day with the rob 
That the distresses of the po 


ind that one 


bery of her brother 
woman had been relieved, betore her arrival, by M: 
Stanley, who was seated, on her entrance, at th: 
bed-side, acting the part of nurse. It was about 
four in the afternoon when she arrived at the cabin 
and some time afler sunset when she left it; during 
the whole of which trme Mr. Stanley did not once 
quit the room, and was still there when she returned 
to her father’s 

It is needless to dwell longer on the events of this 
important trial. The innocence of the prisoner wa: 
made so clearly manifest, that the counsel on both 
sides submitted the cause to the jury, unaccompa 
nied by one word of comment; and a verdict of n 
guilly, was rendered, without leaving their seats 

The tavern keeper, Ashford, was fully committe 
on the same evidence, amidst the execrations of 
those, whom his arti illy contrived plot had deluded 
and the guilty wretch, anticipating the decree \ 
*, put a period to his existence in prison, not 
iowever, before he had made a full confession o! 
his crime 

It was some months after the events which w 
have feebly recorded, when the earth had throw: 
off its robe ; if snow, and the green grass was spring 
ing on the sunny side of every hillock ; when the 
birds had resume d their stations on the branches oi 
the budding trees, to hail the dawning smile of na 
ture. that on a Sabbath morning, two rustic looking 
persons, a male and female, were seen ridmyg dow} 
the road, that, passing by the house of Judge Roe 
buck, winds through a romantic valle y,toa neigh 
bouring village church. They were, shortly after, 
joined by athird person, who issued from a by path 
through the woods, and seemed travelling the same 
route with themselves 

« Good morning to ye, good morning Mrs. Betty, 
said the last comer, ‘| hardly knew you in that 
fine new dress ; I suppose it’s what you wore at Miss 


Emma’s wedding. And you, too, Mr. Jack, why 


| you’are looking as fine as a wood-pecker, in Squire 
Stanley's livery. Well, I’m glad to see you so hale 
and hearty, both of you, and I’m glad you've 
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up your home in the Judge’s family ; a kind-hearted | tiful foreheads in the world. The eyes of a beauty, | peared to be leaning, familiarly, on the arm of his 


old gentleman he is. 
enjoy his happiness. 

‘“* Ah, Mr. Donnelly, that’s the prayer of my heart, 
night and morn,”’ said our old friend Betty. “A 
sad time he’d a-had of it if poor Mr. Summerville— 
Squire Stanley I mean—I shall never learn his new 
name—if he had been sent to prison; for *twould 
have broke Miss Emma’s heart. Why, do you 
know, they were engaged more than a year ago, in 
New-York ; and it was all of that wicked duel that 
they wasn’t married before. I wonder people will 
fight.” 

* Tt was a luexy thing,”’ remarked Mr. Donnelly, 
that Miss Emnma happened to go into court— 
‘twould have gone hard with the poor fel—with 
Squire Stanley, I mean, if she hadn’t.” 

It’s no such thing, Mr. Donnelly, it’s no such 
thing. It was all my doings—I said from the first, 
didn’t I Jacky, that he was innocent—I told you so 
yourseli, before the court-house, the morning of the 
trial. It was all owing to the gray horse’s hair, that 
brought it all out—and who but Betty’s old eyes 
spied out the gray hair. * But no, Lam wrong,’ said 
the affectionate and pious old woman, ‘ it was J/is 
works, who, if !etty’s eyes had been closed in 
death, and her heait Cold under the clod of the val- 
ley, would stil! have stretched forth his hand, to 
snatch the guiltless, like a brand from the burning 
and have showed the world, that though evil work- 


ers may dim their brightness for awhile, the inno- 
cent will at last come off, pure and unharmed, from 
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From the London + Friendsiip’s Offering.” 


The Nast of the Hamilv. 
BY W. H. HARRISON, ESQ. 


Ir was on a fine cloudless morning, in the sum- 
mer, that I had strolled to the extremity of a little 
enclosed copse, when L observed a girl, with a sma!! 
basket, lined with vine-leaves, collecting the wild 
strawberries that grew, in great plenty and luxu 
riance, upon the bank which formed the outer base 
of the enclosure. She was the daughter of a yeo- 
man in the neighbourhood, who, dying in impover 
ished circumstances, had left his widow with so 
slender a provision for herself and her child, that 
she was obliged to increase her scanty income, by 
letting part of her cottage to some of the many who 
resorted to that part of the country, for the benefit 
of its peculiarly salubrious air. Her dwelling had 
the advantage of being at some distance from the 
village, and in one of the most delightfully retired 
situations which can be imagmed. 

I had frequently seen Mary Wilding at our village 
church, where the punctuality of her attendance, 
and the singular devotion and propriety with which 
she conducted herself within its sacred walls, first 


engaged my attention. She had some advantages | 
e . 


in point of education, not usually possessed by young 
persons in her rank of lite; and Nature, who makes 
not all her beauties for Almack’s or the Opera, had 
dispensed her favours to her with no sparing hand 

[ know not to what order of forms she belonged, for 
it would seem that there are orders in clay as well 
as in stene, but she was surpassingly beautiful ; and, 
at the period of which 1 am now writing, she had 
scarcely attained her eighteenth year, when the 
freshness and airiness of youth were delightfully 
blended with the riper graces and more perfect sym- 
metry of the woman. It is true, the roses were not 
lavishingly strewn upon her cheeks; but their blush, 
slight as it was, was thrown into relief, by the un- 
sulligddairness 01 one of the most polished and beau- 





I hope he may live long to it hath been settled, should be one of two colours— | beautiful companion. At the instant that I observed 


her’s were neither: nay, start not, gentle reader— them, they stopped, as if hesitating whether to pro- 
they were gray ; but many a fair proprietress of black jiceed or to return. On approaching them nearer, I 
and blue eyes might envy the expression in which | perceived that he was a very young man, evidently 
those of the unpretending Mary were arrayed. /in extremely ill health, and leaning, in a state of 

Had her eyebrows been submitted to the hyper- | great debility and exhaustion, upon poor Mary, who, 
critic in beauty, he might, probably, with his pencil, greatly alarmed and distressed, was altogether un- 
have given them a more mathematical curve; but he equal to the burthen she attempted to sustain. I im- 
could not have imparted to them a deeper shade ; mediately waiked up to them, and assisted in sup- 
and would have utterly marred the velicacy with porting him to her mother’s cottage, which was for 
which those beautiful lines were traced by the hand tunately at no great distance from the spot. The 
of Nature. The raven’s wing was many shades poor widow, upon our entrance, exhibited no sur- 
darker than her hair, but it was not more glossy; prise at beholding her daughter in such company, 
and though her curls were not arranged with the but expressed a lively concern at the situation of the 
taste, nor decorated with the expense, which dis- invalid. After having been seated a few moments, 
tinguish the ball-room, Nature had compensated tor he was sufhciently recovered to express his thanks, 
the neglect of art, by making them perpetual, and 4nd to explain to me the cause of the embarrass 
imparting to them the clustering luxuriance of the ment from which I had so opportunely arrived to 
grape, m the vintage time. Her ancle was not relieve him. It appeared, that he had taken apart- 
clothed with silk, nor was her foot compressed in ™Ments in the widow’s cottage, in the hope of bene- 
satin ; such adornments could not have added to the fiting by the change of air, but had, for some days 
symmetry which the cotton hose, and somewhat past, been almost a prisoner to his room. On that 
homely shoe, were not able to conceal, and her fin-  "orning, however, he fancied himself stronger, and, 
gers, as they plucked the strawberries from their towards hoon, expressed an anxivus desire to walk 
green bank, were of the fairness and delicacy of the out; and, as his servant had been despatched to a 
lily. There was no bracelet on her arm; I use the neighbouring town, for some medicines, he had 
singular; for those decorations are now worn on one availed himself of the support and guidance of his 
It had, indeed, been hostess’ daughter. 

Mary, as soon as she had relinquished his arm, re- 
tired from the apartment, but, upon a summons from 


wrist only, like a handcuff. 
pity to have intercepted that beautiful outline, which 
marked the tinely-moulded arm ot the rustic maiden 
There was nothing uncommon in the circum-, the invalid, soon re-entered ; and the anxiety with 
stance of a village giri gathering the wild strawber which she appeared to administer to his wants was 
ry; and, but for its frequent recurrence, it would strangely blended with the respectful bearing which 
not have excited my particular attention. Observing, their relative situation would command from her, 
her, however, at the same spot, and at the same em-' W hile the deportinent of the young gentleman, al- 
ployment, for many successive days, I ventured, though he addressed her with kindness and courtesy 
upon one occasion, to inquire her motive for an oe- Not usually accorded to + domestic, wore nothing ot 
cupation whence she could derive little profit, and familiarity, but appeared the result of a grateful 
which must necessarily interfere with her domestic ,sense of ber kind offices. 
duties. She rephed, with some hesitation, that she I was much struck by the elegance of his man 
gathered them tor a sick person, who could scarcely ners; there was nothing overstrained, nothing com 
relish any thing else; adding, that she feared she mon-place. His voice, although somewhat hollow, 
should collect but few more, as she had nearly ex- Was singularly musical. His forehead was high and 
hausted the crop which grew upon the bank. I told capacious, and strongly indicative of mind and ge 
her that she would find abundance within the en- "us; and his whole countenance, although exhibit 
closure ; and, presenting her with the key ofa little Ing the ravages of disease, was radiant with ex- 
wicket, which opened into the copse, I bade her pression. 
avail herselt of the supply it atlorded, whenever she On looking round the apartment, I observed that 
had occasion. She received the permission (which, his windows were profusely and tastefully decora- 
although not the proprietor, | was authorized to ted with flowers, and upon his table was the iden- 
grant) with expressions of gratitude, altogether tical basket which I had seen so often replenished. 
disproportionate to the favour conferred, for it would As, between strangers, the conversation was, neces 
have been readily conceded to any well-ordered per- sarily, limited, I soon took my leave, but not with 


son, who had chosen to solicit it. I frequently ob- out receiving an invitation, or rather request, to re 


served her availing herself of the opportunity thus peat my v isit, Which I promised to do. 
afforded to her; on some occasions, I could perceive The deep interest with which the appearance ot 
her countenance lit up by the indications of hope) the invalid, and the cireumstances under which | 
and confidence, while at other times it was pale, met him, had inspired me, induced me to make some 
anxious, and dejected : but, whatever were her feel inquiries concerning him, and, from the imperfect 
ings, she did not relax in the diligence with which particulars I gleaned of his story, it appeared that 
her charitable occupation was diurnally resumed. | he was one, and the survivor, of five children, and 
It once happened that I had extended my walk the sole remaining branch of a family of some rank 
beyond its usual limits. It was high noon; buta re- and considerable wealth. His parents died in his 
freshing breeze had sprung up, and sensibly abated boyhood, and his brother and three sisters had all 
the sultriness of the day. The place in which I was been swept from the earth by that which has car 
walking, was what is termed a green lane ; in other tied desolation into the families of thousands, spar 
words, a by-road, through which there were so few, ng neither youth nor comeliness, blossom nor fruit 
passengers, that it was overgrown with grass, and = Agreeably to his wish, | repeated my calli at the 
almost as even as ameadow. The hedge, on either cottage, at short intervals, and, gradual as was his 
side, was high, being composed of the maple tree,) decline, upon each successive visit, he was percep 
tibly worse ; and, at last, the thread of his life ap 
suckle and the wild rose, which loaded, with a de- peared to be so finely attenuated, as to want buta 
lightful fragrance, the gale that swept along the breath to sever it. But the decay affected his frame 
green avenue. The sound of voices, induced me to only; it appeared powerless upon his mind, which 
look up, and I beheld, somewhat to my surprise, the shone with a brilliancy and a strength which were 


interspersed, in great abundance, with the honey 


fair strawberry-gatherer with a gentleman, who was! oftentimes, too much for the trail casket in which 1! 
elegantly, if not fashionably, attired, and who ap-" was enshrined 
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There was, however, another being in that house, | 
from whose cheek the roses were withering, and 


though her spirits were wasting like the wan torm 
she watched with so intense and absorbing an inte- 
rest, her assiduities appeared to multiply, as the 
period approached when he would require them no 
more. She glided about iim with a noiseless step, 
like some beautiful spini sent to soothe him, in his 
painful passage from a troublous world ; and such of 
his wishes, which she could anticipate, and there 
were few which she did not, were executed with 
celerity, but in a silence, which indicated a heart 
too full to trust her tongue. 

What was there in that pale cheek and wasted 
form, that should have won the regard of beanty in 
her hour of bloom? Why did she not turn away, 
and abandon him to the grave that was gaping to 
receive him? Ask the question of Philosophy, and 
she will search among her cold maxims, for a solu- 
tion of the mystery, in vain. Woman’s affection is 
like the ivy; it doth often attach itself to the ruin; 
and the cold frost of neglect, and the bleak storm 
of adversity, are alike powerless against it; its ver- 
dure is undying—its tenacity invincible. Unwearied 
devotion to the object which hath once inspired ber 
affection, is woman’s distinguishing characteristic ; | 
a property peculiarly her own. Oftentimes, it is the | 
only gem of which sin has not plundered her; the 
lone flower in the weedy wilderness of her mind, | 
that flourishes with undying freshness, though the’! 
virtue, which should have consecrated it, be wither- | 
ed for ever. But the teelings which Mary felt for | 
her invalid guest were consecrated by the most ex- | 
alted virtue; they were pure, because unalloyed | 
with any thing selfish or sordid: if, indeed, there) 
were aught of passion involved in them, it was so’ 
refined, and sublimated, that we know it not as the 
gross feeling which passes by that name in the 
world. 

The last visit I paid the invalid, was the conse-| 
quence of a summons I received from him ; and, on! 
entering the cottage, I found him reclining on his | 
couch, with his face towards the window. H 





It was | 
evening, and the rays of the declining sun shed their | 
red glare over the apartment. He extended towards | 
me his pale, thin hand, and, feebly pressing mine, 
he motioned me to sit down beside him. It was very 
evident that the hand of death was strong upon him 

But he had not viewed the grim destroyer’s ap- 
proach through a vista of unrepented crimes, and, | 


J 
' 
| 
therefore, dreaded not his presence ; nay, he hailed 


you have administered to the wants of a sick, and, } 
Mary spoke nota word ; 


every day saw some of their bloom depart; but, al- | she took his hand, and kneeling down, pressed it to | 


I fear, an impatient man.” 


her lips ; then, drawing a deep inspiration, she ut- 


‘tered a half stifled groan, and fell senseiess on the 
I raised her up, and assisted in removing her 


floor. 
from the room, and, returning to the couch, I per- 


ceived that the spirit had quitted the suffering clay, 


and had returned to the God who gave it. 


Among the papers of the deceased gentleman, was 


a manuscript, which | recognised as his own, and 
which, by the courtesy of his executors, | was per- 
mitted to copy. The lines have but little literary 
merit ; but, as they throw some additional light upon 
his history, and are, moreover, highly illustrative 
of his feelings, upon an interesting, but melancholy 
occasion, I shall venture to present them to the 


reader. 
The last leaf of a «mitten tree, 
L tremble ov the spray, 
Ane wait the gentlest gale to waft 
My wither’ orm away. 


E’eo now, upon avy hectu cheek, 
Is shed! the treacherous biowm ; 

As if stern Death would crown with flowers, 
Tbe victim for his doum. 


Avd wheretore should [ vainly strive 
To stay the conquerors arm 

Since tate hath rent the dearest tic 
That giveth lite a charm. 


The fairest blossom Hope put forth, 
And round my bo» hoou twin'd, 

Hath fallen, ali blighted, to the earth 
Aad leit no fruit behind. 


Yes! once, across my lovely path 
There came a form ot tight, 

And memory’s magic holds ber arm, 
In youthtul beauty berg ut 


E’ea now | see ber fair, pale brow, 
Her lip of the ruby’s glow | 

And her cheek’s warm Wot was the morning's blush, 
On @ wreath of virgin snow 


I see her; can I eer forget 
Her dimm'd, but speaking eye ’ 
Her parting giit was a burbing tear; 
Her last lareweill, a sigh. 


I chid the fate that bade us part, 
And deeni'd it bitter wo 5 

But, now, short-sighted worm! I fee! 
"Twas mercy dealt the blow. 


Oh! “twould have rent ber geatle heart, 
To mark my slow decay, 

And see life’s blossoms, one by one, 
Take » ings and fee away. 


And far, far distant be the hour, 
In which she bears my doom ; 

I would not that so fair a tower 
Should pine upon my tomb. 


'Twere better far to lose thee thus 
Than press that ange! form, 

And then, se soon, the bliss resign 
For darkness and the worm. 


Then gather flowers of brightest bue, 
Ere yet their bloom be shed; 

They will not strew my bridal path, 
But they will deck the dead. 


Of the history which I have attempted to record, 


THE CASKET. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
THE LATE DUKE OF YORK 

Tuere is cause of gratulation in the knowledge 
that but few of our superior journals have deemed 
the death of this royal libertine an occurrence wor- 
thy of especial note. The downrght simplicity of 
our institutions, and our minds, spreads its influence 
over our judgments, Which are not likely to be per- 
verted beyond the scope of truth, by the regality of 
titles, or the splendour of equipage. With us it is 
a misfortune, not an imputed honour, to be indebted 
beyond the power of payment; with us the virtue 
of man is not a theme for jesting amid the smutty 
discourse of the midnight banquet. The man who 
sports a splendid carriage, with liveried outsides, 
along the streets of our city, would feel but litde 
pride in the circle of his pomp, could he hear the 
passing remarks of those unsophisticated republi- 
cans, who are the pillars of our constitution A aif 
| ferent—lamentably different state of things, how 
ever, prevails among the island people of the east 
Phere society has degenerated to the remotest de- 
| wiee of refinement, and is suspended, ready to be 
| uumerged in the barbarism to which it so nearly ap- 
|| proximates. There a man is honoured in proportion 
\to his expenditures, and he, who is the most deeply 
l;nvolved in useless debts, enjoys distinction among 
the fashionable, and the glory of notoriety among 
|| the patient tradesmen. To us it seems unaccount 
lable how far ill-gotten titles will carry the English 
in their homage to the unprincipled, untalented, and 
| worse than unprofitable dynasty, that riots amid the 
|| spoils of the famishing. Unnumbered eulogies have 
| been poured forth to the memory of his grace the 
royal Duke of York; the payment of more than a 
million of dollars has been assumed by the nation 
||when his yearly income has been quadruple the na- 
tional expenditures of the United States. Even the 
} far-famed Sir Walter has prostituted his fine genius 
jin the adornment of a character which was, for 
years, flagitious to the full extent of its capacity ; 
|| which respected not the laws it was bound to exe- 
cute, nor the dignity which should have inseparably 
| appertained to the heir apparent of Great Britain 
\|In kindness to a man of noble mind, charity will 
ever impute the most liberal motives for the most 
j inconsistent actions. We are willing to look upon 
| Sir Walter’s elaborate eulogy merely as a signal in 
stance, how far the proudest intellect may be pros- 


him as a messenger sent to conduct him to Him, little remains to be told. Upon examining the will, | tituted by habitual and slavish devotion to aristo 


with whom his prayer had found acceptance, and 


| it was found that he had left Mary Wilding an an- | cratic principles. Death could scarcely have per 


who had given him “ peace at the last.” After a |nuity fully adequate to the support of herself and | formed a more benevolent exploit than the arrest 
pause, he looked up into my face, with a faint smile,|/her mother, in comfort, alleging her attentions to ‘of the Duke of York; the only thing lamentable 


and said, “ yousee, my friend, that the flame, whose 
flickering you have so long watched, is going out at | 
last. You have been kind, very kind, to me, and|| 
have been with me in the season of sickness and 
sorrow ; and I have sent for you that you might also | 
be present at the hour in which pain and sorrow | 
will loose their hold on me for ever. My journey 
hath indeed been a weary one, but the cross of my 
Redeemer hath been my staff and my stay; and 
now I go to his bosom!” 

Mary Wilding, who had been previously sum- 
moned, now entered the room. I looked at her, 
and perceived that she was enduring a violent strug- 
gle, in the attempt to redress ber feelings ; whether 
trom a fear of disturbing the few moments which 
was left to him, or from a conviction that their re- 
lative situations rendered indecorous any expres- 
sions of inordinate grief on her part, I know not. 
He beckoned her to his side, and stretching forth 
his hand, said feebly, but distinctly, “ farewell, 
Mary! may God, in his abundant merey, reward 
you for the unwearied kindness and care with which 


him, in his latter moments. Mary received the in- 
wealth, with a burst of feeling which indicated ra- 


her, than joy at the possession of it. Her subse- 
quent conduct was characterised by the same diffi- 
dence and modesty by which it had been previously 
distinguished ; and her sorrow at the departure of 
one, who had unconsciously won her heart, was of 


| that unobtrusive kind, that sought not the sympathy 


of the world, and therefore retired from its gaze. 
She did not even wear the habiliments of mourning ; 
she could not put them on as his domestic, and to 
have worn them in any other character, she thought 
would have been assuming an equality with the 
dead object of her sorrow, from which she shrank, 
with the sensitiveness of native delicacy, while he 
was living. She mourned for hin; yet not as they 
who “ sorrow without hope’’—she looked forward 


with confidence, but in patience, to a meeting in | 
that blessed region, where the distinctions of this | 


world are heard of no more 


about the business is, that he deferred his benefi 


|telligence of her sudden accession to comparative (cent purposes too long—that he suffered the royal, 


disloyal libertine to run his devastating career even 


ther gratitude for his affectionate remembrance of |(i1] his head was hoary, and the kingdom scandali- 


R 


zed by his exorbitant excesses. 





| AN OFFENSIVE PIE 

A chattering, troublesome fellow, returning last 
season from France in the Quentin Durward steam 
packet, annoyed the other passengers exceedingly 
by his incessant twattle. .\t dinner, he demanded, 
in a very authoritative tone, of the steward, what 
pies he had.—** Pies, sir!’’ said the laconic steward, 
—‘* But one pie,” said 
the man of consequence, “‘ and pray what pie is 
that, sir?’—‘ A magpie,” replied the steward 
The devil: and what sort of a pie is that, sir?’ 
“ It is an exceedin 
likes it.” 


“ we have but one on board.” 


gly offensive pie, sir, and nobody 





A bookseller lately advertised, that he had pleaty 


of scarce books for sale 
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} 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, } 


The (Aistake. 


llaply for Tam black, 
And have not those sott parts of conversation 
That chamberers have :—Or. for Lam declin’d 
Into the vale of years; vet that’s not much 








Shakspeare. 


Ir was in that beautiful season of the year, when 
the extreme heats of summer have passed away, and 
the delicious days, and more delicious evenings of 
autumn succeeded; when the air is filled with mu- 
sic, and the fanning breeze bears health and fra 
grance on its wings; and when the darkened hue of | 
field and forest, though still unfaded and lovely in 
their verdure, whispers that, like all things earthly, | 
they are hastening to decay—it was in sucha sea-| 
son, not mahy years ago, and in a romantic country 
place, that the incidents of the following tale oc- 
curred. Twilight had commenced her melancholy 
reign, in a valley of the Catskill mountains, though 
the lingering glory of the sunken sun was still glow- 
ing, like a flood of molten gold, upon their summits, 
when two persons, a young man and woman, issu- 
ing from the shadow of the woods, by a little path, 
took their seats on the fallen trunk of a tree, beside 
a stream that rippled at their fect. The female ap- 
peared to be about twenty years old, and was ar- 
rayed in the simple and modest attire, which is one 
of the most common characteristics of our country 
maidens 
ina high degree, the indescribable charm with which 
the rosy cheeks and laughing eyes of woman are al- 
ways accompanied, when those roses are bestowed 
by health and exercise, and that laughing expres 
sion is prompted by innocence. One of our own| 
sweetest poets has beautifully and truly said, that | 


She was not beautiful ; yet she possessed, 


——— woman's eve, 
In court or cottage, wheresoe’er her bome, 
Hath a heart-speil, too holy and too bigh 
To be o’erpraised even by ber worsbipper—Poesy.* 





The young man seemed four or five years older 
and though dressed in the homespun cotton clothing, 
much used by farmers of middling degree, in our 
mountain districts, was certainly handsome, if we 
may so term the manly and independent expression, | 
which honesty and toil bestow upon their followers. 
He held the hand of his fair companion within his) 
own, and was conversing with her, in that low and) 
softly modulated tone, which is taught by love itself, ;, 
while she sat listening, “ nothing loth,” or we might 
rather say, “‘ with greedy ears devouring his dis-|| 
course.” 

** You know, Sally,” it was thus the conversation 
ran, ‘you know that my affairs are very much 
changed for the worse, since you gave me your word 
that you would become my wite. It farmer Scheme- 
ly hadn’t died, before he finished his new mill- 
power, I dare say he’d a-been able to’ave sold it for 
enough to pay me all I lent him, and taken up that 
deuced note himself; but as it is, it must all come 
out of my little farm, and then I shan’t have much 
left. But these hands will be left, Sally; and this 
heart will be left; you needn't be afraid while | 
have the one, but we shall always be able to get a 
comfortable living, and the love of the other wil: , 
last till that heart itself grows cold in death, and 
these hands are folded over it in the sleep of the 
grave. Howsomever, Sally, you have beauty and 
merit enough to get a better husband—if you repent | 
ye bargain, I give you back your word, and though 

I shall always love you, to my dying day, not one 
syllable of complaint shall ever pass my lips.” 


** William, I have known you a long time, and J | 


never heard you speak so unkindly before,” re 
sponded Sally. ‘“ When you pressed me to be your 





« Aluwick Castle; with other poems,” late- 


* F.G. Halleck. See 
iv published. 


hand, if you choose to take it; 


sermons, if it wasn’t on your account. 


thing todo? Do you think so mean of me, William, 


as to believe that it was your snug farm, and the, 
| new house that you had built, and your dairy house, 


and your cattle, that made me love yout? If you do, 
you know little of my heart. When I look’d round, 
and saw every thing so pleasant and prosperous 
about you, I was glad in my soul; but it was on 
your account as much as on my own. I have often 
thought, when the twilight hour came down upon 
the valley, to make every thing look misty and dim, 
and brought sad feelings along with it, that if Wil- 
| liam’s house was to be burnt down, and his cattle 
was to die, and the sheriff was to seize his tarm, 
and he himself was to be put into prison, that I 
would love him still, with a truth that time couldn't 
alter, nor absence divide. And why did I love you, 
William? Was it because affairs went on so smooth- 


‘ly with you, and you wore smart clothes, and rode’ 


a fine horse, and rode so well?’ I can lay my hand 
here, and answer, no. Was it because you beat all 
the young men in the village in playing ball, and, 
pitching quoits, and such things? you can’t believe 
me so foolish. No, Ill tell you why it was. You 


was a good son, lengthening out your old father’s | 


and mother’s days by your obedience and kindness 
to them: you was constant at meeting on Sabbaths, 
and always had something for the plate ; and more 
than all, you went about doing good, without let- 


ting people know who it was that did it; and it was | 


by mere chance, I may say, that I found out ‘twas 


you that helped my own cousin Harry out of his! 
’T was for these » 


trouble, and paid the debt yourself. 
things that I loved you, William; and here’s my 
it’s one that will hold 
by you through good report, and through evil re- 
port, and leave you only when ceath unlocks its 
grasp. 

‘Tears stood in the eyes of both these rustic lovers ; 
and when the pious and affectionate girl had finish-_ 
ed speaking, she was folded to as manly.and true a 


| bosom as ever was lighted by the flame of love. Im-| 


printing “a pure kiss, sweet and long,’’ upon her || 
cheek, William arose from his seat. 

*« Sally,” said he, ‘ I never doubted your truth, | 
but I have observed Squire Wildling, since he came 
up here last spring, has put himself often in your, 
way, and seems to admire you very much. I don’t! 
like to be uncharitable; but I’m thinking Parson | 
Goodman wouldn’t often have him to listen to his 


up my mind to speak to you about it; for, thinks I, 
it will not show my love much, if I stand between | 
her and such a fortune.” 

“You mean kindly, Will, I know you do,” re- 
turned the maiden, also rising. ‘‘ But I ask of you 
as a favour, never to mention that odious Squire | 
again. If he meant honourably, (and I’m by no 
means sure of it,) I wouldn’t have him—no! not if 
his pennies were all dollars. What! 1s’pose because 


he comes here with his dashing carriage and horses, ) carriage. 
\ £ 


and servants, and dogs, he thinks he’s agoing to turn, 
(all the young womens’ heads. 
the man, and for my part, if I was obliged to have | 


I had made | 


— aanniniiemmammeed 
| wife, and I owned I loved you, ‘and gave you my | William, ‘it’ s s time for me to be at home; ru meet you 
} | promise, do you suppose there was a falsehood in| here to-morrow evening, as I told you.” 
my heart, and I only wanted to get a husband that | 
| could make a lady of me, so that I need have no-| 


** Pll walk with you as far as the lane,” replied 
he; and entering the footpath through the woods, 
they were soon lost to sight. 

Not many minutes elapsed after these rustic lovers 
disappeared, before a person emerged from a leafy 
and shaded recess among the trees, where he had 
been secreted during the foregoing conversation, 
into the open moonlight, (for the moon had risen, 
and was now shedding a silver lustre over the beau- 
tiful scene,) his countenance inflamed, and his lip 
| trembling with anger. 
| So, so, Mr. William,” muttered he, “ you don’t 

think much of the Squire’s principles, it seems ; but 
I'll make you think something of the Squire’s power 
before I’m done with you: and you, too, Miss Ma- 
lapert, you would prefer Jack Rattlin by all odds, 
|; would you? But I'll have you, in despite of your 
| squeamishness ; and then you may come back, with 
your love and sentiment, to be the wife of the clown 

A pretty Coliin and Chloe, ’pon honour.” Thus grum- 
bling to himself, the Squire pursued his way to his 
own house ; and sending for his coachman, he gave 
him some private instructions, repeating them over 
and over, that they might not be misunderstood 
|\** Remember, Tom, what I have told you,” he con 
cluded, “‘ and obey it to the letter. ‘ The Three 
Swans,’ about fifteen miles, on the main road. | 
‘shall leave on horseback early in the morning. G: 
now, and send Dinah up with supper.” 

* Dinah has gone down into the village, sir,” an 
swered Tom, grinning, ‘“ to rig herself out for a 
cuffee ball they’re agoing to have there to-morrow 
night.” 

“ Well, go along with yourself, sir, and have sup 
per prepared.” 
| It was on the evening of the following day, that a 
carriage was seen, standing near the spot where the 
lovers were to have their meeting, partly sheltered 
| from observation by a little thicket, that interposed 

between it and the path we have mentioned. The 
moon was riding high above the neighbouring moun 
| tains, and had been pouring down the silent influ 
lence of her beauty, over the tranquil autumnal 
scene, lighting up every branch and leaf into silve 
| ry beauty; but at this moment a cloud, borne along 
| through the azure heavens, by the scarce-felt breeze 
| passed over its face, and spread a temporary dark 
ness on the earth 

«© Who tbe dence is the woman that master thinks 
will come along here, I wonder,” said Tom, (for it 
was he who was trudging to and fro, near the spot 
and had been waiting nearly an hour, in obedience 
'to his master’s orders,) ‘‘ | spect he’s at some o’ his 
wild pranks agin, and my neck aginst nothin’ he’ll 
git in some cursed hobble yet—hush !—there’s some 
one comin ;”’ and so saying, he glided behind a tree 


| A step was heard tripping along the path, and 
presently a female, in a white dress, made her ap 
}pearance—she had just reached the tree, and was 
| passing quickly by, when Tom rushed out, and seiz- 
| ing hold of her, bore her in his arms towards the 
She shrieked, and endeavoured to get 


loose, but was too firmly held. “ Egad,” said Tom 


Now, ment makes | | ee you ve pretty good lungs ot your owhb, miss ; and 


/a’nt very bad off in the way of musc le; but ye see 


a husband, whether or no, and had to choose betwixt | \there’s no kind of use in making such a thundering 


the two, I'd take Jack Ratlen, that lost his leg and | 
eye ’board the Chesapeake, by all odds; though he 


has to support himself and his old mother, by making) screech now, as long as you please. 
Don’t mention his name to. is to obey orders, if 1 break owners,” 


mats, and such things. 


me any more.” 
Sally, I'm very willing to oblige you in) speed. 
for I always find |) 


* Well, 
that, as in every thing you ask, 


noise, for go you shall, and there’s an end of it—so 
| there !” (slamming to the carriage door) ‘ you may 
My maxim 
so saying, the 
'\coachman mounted the box, and drove off at ful! 


We will now request our readers to accompany 


you have good reason for what you say, and I don’ t us, fora few minutes, to an obscure inn, called “ The 


, think much of his principles myself.” 


‘Principles! he has no principles 
F P F 


But come, || towards New-York. 


> twelve or fifteen miles on the road 
It was about nine o’clock ot 


| Three Swans,’ 
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the same evening, that a carriage, driving rapidly % I have lately heard of a ‘disgraceful affair, in|| success, the new Orpheus resolved to introduce 


past the aforementioned inn, and wheeling into the 
stable yard, stopped in the rear of the building ; 
and Squire Wildling, who had been awaiting its 
arrival, rushed to the door of the vehicle, and en- 
deavouring to open it, began to speak, in a soothing 
tone, to its inmate : 

*« Mistress of my soul!’ he cried, as he fumbled 
at the handle of the door, “ forgive the rashness | 
have been guilty of, and believe me, that nothing 


but the ardent passion that burns within my bosom, | 


could have caused me to give you a moment's unea- 
siness.—Curse the latch !” (said he, in an under 
tone )—‘* My life—(come here, Tom, and open this 
infernal door)—is at your disposal, my honour, for- 
tune—every thing a2 

At this moment, Tom, by a violent jerk, forced 
open the unyielding door; and the inmate of the 
carriage, anxious to escape, springing quickly out, 
black Dinah, in her ball-dress, was enfolded in the 
arms of Wildling. 

‘Why, master !”’ roared she, “an’t you ashamed 
of yourself! let me go! let me go !—if I is black, 
you sha’n’t play such pranks wi’ me!—you is a 
pretty white man, an’t you?—butI’ll go right down 
to York, and tell old master of you—that’s what I 
will !” 

Wildling, petrified by astonishment, did comply 
with the wench’s request, and let her go—and it is 
even thought, from the quick backward movement 
that she made, till, unable any longer to retain her 
equilibrium, she, falling, seated herself in the soft 
mud in the stable-yard—that his disgust communi- 
eated itself to his actions, and that he gave her a 
slight retrograde momentum. 

“Tom, you rascal!’ roared his master, as soon 
as he recovered the use of speech, “ what, in the 
name of all the fiends, does this mean?” 

* | know nothing more about it than you do your- 
self, sir,” answered the servant; “ I *beyed the 
order to the letter, sir.”’ 

** You did, with a vengeance !”’ muttered the dis- 
appointed squire. Then, perceiving that some of 
the inmates of the house were drawing near the 
spot, attracted by the noise, he spoke ina low tone 
to Tom, handing him, at the same time, a bank- 
note from his pocket-book, to be divided between 
him and Dinah, on condition that they did not open 
their lips to any one about the events of the night. 
Such a promise was easily made, but not so easily 
complied with; and not many weeks had gone by, 
when Tom’s ludicrous mistake became the common 
theme of conversation and laughter, in that part of 
the country 

On a pleasant evening in the early part of No- 
vember, nearly two months after this afiair trans- 
pired, as William and Sally, now joined in mar- 
riage, were walking arm in arm, through a grassy 
lane, intending te ramble down to their old trysting- 
place, a servant in livery rede up to them, and, 
respectfully touching his hat, inquired if he address- 
ed himself to Mr. William Thornton. On being 
answered in the affirmative, he handed him a letter 
it ran thus 





New-York, October 2, 1820. 
Sir—I have the satisfaction to announce to you, 
that the unfinished invention of your late friend, 
Mr. Schemely, has recently been sold, under my 


direction, to an ingenious mechanist of this city, | 


for seven hundred and twenty dollars ; from which 
sum I have deducted three hundred dollars, (that 
being half the amount of Mr. Schemely’s note, 
with your endorsement, which I herein enclose to 
you,) and the balance I have directed to be de- 
posited, subject to your order, in the bank at C ; 
Having been informed that the endorsement was an 
act of mere friendship, on your part, I cannot con- 
sent that you should lose any larger sum 





which my son was concerned, while spending the 
warm weather in your part of the country ; and can 
only express my pleasure that his dishonourable in- 
tentions were overruled. The ridicule which has 
attached to him in consequence of the termination 
of his base design, I am much in hopes will have a 
salutary influence on the rest of his life: should 
that be the case, we all shall have great occasion 
to bless THE MISTAKE. 

I am your obedient servant, 

Sotomon WILDLING 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Literature of the Tnited States. 


The encouraging prospect, which our literature 
lately unfolded, has been suddenly overclouded 
and almost eclipsed. 
for a time, agitated the commercial and literary in- 
terests of Britain, seems to have almost paralyzed 
our exertions. Qur poets are occupied with any 
thing but poetry; our novelists think not of fiction, 
except in their dreams; for both are enthralled 
among the bewildering mazes of financial specula- 
tions, and seduced from their first devotions by the 
unsatisfactory meed of worldly opulence. Where 
is Washington Irving? Occupied at levees—devo- 
ted to aristocracy—content to be applauded by 
foreign critics, and negligent of his own country’s 
honour and expectations. Where is John Neal? 
Domesticated with old Jeremy Bentham—shower- 
ing abuse upon every thing American, to attract 
English admiration, and enjoy a superfluity of so 
vereigns to expend in pugilism, horse-riding and 
horse-racing, boxing-matches, theatrical quarrels, 
and far-removed instances of inconsiderate gene- 
rosity. Where is Cooper? Gone, as nominal con 
sul, to a strange land—to live luxuriously on Gallic 
viands—to raise his family a la Francois, and, on 
the profits of his republican labours, to educate his 
children in the foppery of the French. Where is 


Fitz Green Halleck? Ymprisoned in the unhallowed , 
Where is James Gordon Brooks? | 


office of a broker. 
Immured in politics—forgetful of his high heritage— 
misunderstood by the prejudiced, and slandered by 
the envious—his fine mind is suffered to waste it 
self on unprofitable paragraphs, and his genius to 
glitter for a day. Where is young Sulermiester, 
who promised once so fair? Cut off in the bloom 
of his days, and gone to the land of forgetfulness 
Where is the melancholy Percival? Silent as the 
swan ere its death-song, or the nightingale when 
far from the rose it loves. Peahody is involved in 
the pathless intricacies of the law, and his harp is 
forgotten. Young Longfellow has gone to Europe, 
and nobody knows what has become of him. Mrs 
Hale sings sweetly still, and Bryant is heard at in- 
tervals. The old Munster man, M’ Henry, is blus 
tering again, quizzing the broad brims with his 
puzzling paradoxes, and ready to mount the apex of 
criticism, whence he may fulminate at every hap- 
less wanderer through the mazes of his ‘* Wilder- 
ness.”’ Verily, our literature is in most blessed 
condition, and so it will continue, till some propor- 
tionate patronage is extended to our men of intel- 
lect, and every unmannered intruder visited as his 
unblushing assurance deserves. CL 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


The Greek’s Pestivitics. 


To the ardent friend of liberty, nothing can ex- 
cite more pleasurable feelings than the many evi- 
dences of sympathetic generosity which have been 
lately exhibited in behalf of the contending Greeks 
When good deeds are performed, it is almost invi 
dions to scrutinize the motives which suggested 


The disastrous shock, which, | 


ithem; it is always an unwelcome task to examine 
‘the validity of concealed causes, when the conse- 
} quences are apparent and praiseworthy. But this 
|| has been baptised, emphatically, ‘the age of cant ;” 
and we fear that it has breathed no small portion of 
{its influence over the resolutions which have been 
adopted in relation to Greece. Though we cannot 
expect that men will always act from principles 
unassociated with passions, yet the unmerciful ob 
trusion of the means of vanity cannot but weary 
out the patience of the most enduring. That 
fashion should usurp the throne of patriotism, and 
that example should influence those whom precept 
would never affect, is to the last degree lamentable 
|, With men—high-principled and deep-teeling men— 
it would be unjust, abstractedly, to suppose that 


pleasure should accomplish what honour would fail 
ito achieve. But republics, like poets, are always 
sub ect toextremes. While La Fayette was borne 
in triumph over this erafionising land, our septen 
nial chiefs were famishing for lack of their most 
pitiful pensions ; and while balls are given and be 
nefits awarded, and supper-parties assembled, and 
meetings convened, to aid the struggling Greeks- 
and boys are contributing their mite, (certain that 
their names will be published,) and editors are la 
menting the condition of the illegitimate children of 
Epaminondas, and maiden ladies are making back 
woods garments for the Epirotes, and boarding -school 
misses are inditing lachrymore verses to the slaugh 
tered virgins of Missolonghi—while all these fine 
things are going on, our bridewell and dungeon are 
spreading pestilence around the city-hal!—hundreds 
of miserable wretches are perishing, in this great 
city, in destitution of every comfort—and our west 
ern states are infinitely more landless than the wild 
est and most uncivilized portions of the Morea 
Though far from condemning the collections which 
are infended for the benefit of the Greeks, yet we 
humbly suggest that, in the midst of these chari 
able demonstrations, some little regard should be 
exhibited for our own welfare, and much less va 
nity in the bestowal of favours upon a foreign 
people B 





Ertract. 


DANCING SCHOOL AMONG THE INDIANS 


—_—— *‘ National character cannot be extin 
guished. Seamen have a saying, that in founding 
new colonies, the Spaniards begin with building a 
church, the English a tavern, and the French a 
fort; and, I] would add, a ball-room 

“ When I was in America, on the frontiers of the 
country of the savages, I was informed, that in the 
next day’s journey I should meet with a country 
On my arrival! 


man of mine among the Indians 
among the Cayougas, a tribe belonging to the In 
quois nation, my guide conducted me into a forest 
In the midst of this forest stood a kind of barn, in 
which I found about a score of savages of both 
sexes, bedaubed like conjurors, ravens’ feathers on 
their heads, their ears cut into figures, rings passed 
through their noses, and their bodies half naked 
A little Frenchman, powdered and frizzed in the 
_old fashion, in a pea-green coat, a druggett vest 
muslin frill, and ruffles, was scraping away on his 
| kit, and making these Iroquois dance to the tune of 
Madelon Friquet. M. Violet, for that was his name 
followed the profession of dancing-master among 
the savages, by whom he was paid for his lessons in 
) beaver skins and bears’ hams. He had been a 
scullion in the service of General Rochambeau 
| during the American war ; but remaining in New 
| York after the return of the French army, he re 
|, solved to give the Americans instruction in the 
Fine Arts. His views having enlarged with his 
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civilization even among the roving hordes of the |sous by whom they were kept, and who thereby it Now, friend, -quoth the ‘Portuguese, 


new world. In speaking to me of the Indians, he 
always styled them Ces Messieurs Sauvages, and 
Ces Dames Sauvages. He bestowed great praise 
on the agility of his scholars, and, in truth, never 
did I witness such gambols in my life. M. Violet, 
holding his fiddle between his chin and breast, tuned 
the fatal instrument: he then cried out in Iroquois, 
To your places ! and the whole troop fell a capering 
like a band of demons. Such is the genius of na- 
” 


tions !’’—CHATEAUBRIAND. 





THE GLEANER. 





From the Literary Gazetie cod Journal of Belies-Lettres, received 
at the office of the Mirror. 


PaintTING ON GLAss.—The Count de Noé, a peer! 
of France, and a great lover of the arts, professes, not 
to have discovered the ancient method of painting 
on glass, but to have invented anew method of 
equal value. Four pictures painted by him on glass 
have been lately inserted in the windows of the 
chapel at the Luxembourg, and elsewhere ; and 
are spoken of in terms of great praise by the Pani-, 
sian critics. In conjunction with the Count de 
Chabrol, the prefect of the Seime, the Count de 
Noé has established a special school for painting on 
glass, under the direction of some of the most skil- 
ful French painters. 

Brewinc.—In a late assault case against an emi- 
nent brewer, the following ingenious argument was 
used: ‘If there be any charge made against the 
beer, (said Mr. L.,) rebuttit.” It was this clench 
in jest which led to the assault in earnest—so that 
neither your if nor your buf is a certain peace- 
maker. 

AN ENGLISH BULL.—Two brothers were amusing 
themselves, something in the style of William the 
Conqueror’s sons, by throwing water in each other’s, 
faces. The elder one took a true aim, and seldom) 
missed his mark; the younger one as constantly) 
failed. At last he could bear it no longer, and cried 
out, in great vexation, ‘‘ I declare, now, Frank, it’s, 
not fair; for see, you are ever so much nearer to 
me than I am to you!” 

Anticipatory wisH.—A lady made a Christmas} 
present to an old servant a few days before it might 
have been expected. It was gratefully received, 


with the following Hibernian expression of thanks : | 
‘Tam very much obliged to you, indeed, ma’am; 4 


and wish you many returns of the season before it 


comes !”” 
Ancient inns.—Dr. Zell, Professor of Ancient 


Literature at the University of Fribourg, has just | 
published a little work, entitled ‘ Holiday Recrea- | 


tions ;”’ in which, among other entertaining matters, 


is a curious dissertation on the Greek and Roman , 


inns, taverns, Xc. He goes back to the hospitable 
usages of the heroic times; when, as he observes, 
there is nothing to show that inns existed; for at 
that period travels were never undertaken for com- 
mercial or other considerations of business. Sparta 
must have long remained without these convenient 
establishments ; while at Athens, on the contrary, 
every thing tended to render them necessary. We 
speak here of the inns devoted to the accommoda- 
tion of strangers, (vavé-xe2,) and not of the civasc, 
or wine shops, any more than of the x27»,ua, or 
public houses. A member of the Areopagus who 
should have entered one of the latter, would have 
been shunned by his colleagues. A passage in 
\ristotle would induce Dr. Zell to think that, from 
the most remote antiquity, inns had signs, if the 
silence of Aristophanes, and the other authors who 
have written on the common life of the Athenians, 
did not throw much doubt on the subject. As for 


public houses, a sort of infamy attached to the per- 


_we have abundant proof in France. 
| wall not grant the privilege for any new political 


' 
| 
" 
| 
! 


‘incurred a degrading exclusion from certain civil 
rights. Even the denones were not more disesteem- 
ed. What Dr. Zell says about the caupona, the ta- 
berna, and the popina, is very interesting. He gives 
a pretty imitation of the copa attributed to Virgil, a 
curious anecdote of Adrian, and several whimsical 
particulars of the decrees of Tiberius with respect 
to the dishes permitted to be served in the popine. 
The bill of fare is not long! 

FRENCH pAPERS.—‘ A friend of mine observed 
that he had never read an act of parliament that he 


could not drive a coach and four through ; and it is 


the case with every penal statute: no human fore- 
sight can anticipate all the arts of evasion. Of this 
Government 


journals. Accordingly, defunct journals have been 
hunted up. The Aristarque, a liberal paper, had 
been dead eight or ten years ; Messrs. Labourdon- 
naye & Co. got hold of the proprietors, and gave 


them a good round sum for their title, and published | 


an ultra-loyalist journal under it. Another journal, 
entitled La France Chretienne ; Journal Religieux, 
Politique, et Litteraire, soon went to the tomb of 
all the Capulets. New speculators purchased the 
utle, and commenced under it a journal which is 
neither Christian nor Religious, and those two words 
are printed in very small Gothic characters, which 
‘are almost illegible ; so that the title seems to run, 
La France, Journal Politique et Littéraire. 





LINES WRITTEN IN A LADY’S ALBUM. 
BY MALCOM. 


As sweeps the bark before the breeze, 
| While waters coldly close around, 
} Till of her pathway, through the seas, 
} The track oo more is found ; 
Thus, passing down oblivion’s tide, 
The beauteous visions of the mind 
Fleet as that ocean pageant glide, 


| And leave no trace behina. 


But the pure page may still impart 
Some dream of feeling else untold— 

} The sileut record of a heart, 

Even when that heart is cold: 

Its lorn memorials here may bloom, 

Perchance to gentle bosoms dear— 

Like dowers that linger o'er the tomb, 
Bedewed with beauty's tear 


I ask not for the meed of fame, 
The wreath above may rest to twine— 
Enough for me to leave my name 
Within this hallowed shrine ; 
To think that o’er these lines thine eye 
May wander in some future year, 
And memory breathe a passing sigh 
For him who traced them here 


Calm sleeps the sea when storms are o'er 
With bosom silent and serene, 

And but tbe plank upon the shore 
Reveals that wrecks have been 

So some frail leaf, like this, may be 
Left floating o er time’s silent ude ; 

The sole remaining trace of me— 

To tell | lived and died. 


| 
\ 


} 





Anecpore.—Le Mercure de Londres, a French 
journal published weekly in London, has in its last 
number the following anecdote : ‘“‘ The Portuguese 
‘fancy themselves the first people in the world; and 
the Spaniards, on the other hand, are convinced 
‘that there is nothing more easy than to trick a Por- 
tuguese. These opinions lead to innumerable epi- 
grams, hoaxes, and jests: witness the following :— 
One day last summer a Portuguese and a Castilian 
agreed to go out shooting together ; but the former 
fearing some roguery on the part of his companion, 
made him agree, a priori, that whatever they killed 


was to be put into one common bag, and, in the | 


end, equally divided. Well—they shot their best 
all day, but with such bad luck, that at nightfall 
‘the bag contained only a partridge and a crow! 


“how can 
jwe divide our game fairly?’ ‘As conditioned, 
without doubt,’ answered the Castilian, ‘ each his 
half.’ ‘Yes, rejoined the other, ‘ but a crow and 
a partridge!’ ‘Hold! replied the Spaniard, 
scratching his head, ‘there are two ways to get 
out of this dilemma ; either I take the partridge and 
you take the crow, or you take the crow and I take 
the partridge.’ ‘Right, right,’ said the Portu- 
guese ; and the division was made accordingly.” 
STeaM vesseLt.—At Calcutta, the Indians, from 
seeing the steam-boat stemming wind, tde, and 
current, have called it Sheitaun Avo noo, the de- 
vil’s boat ; and an intelligent Persian Syyud, wish 
ing to compliment our national ingenuity, thus ex- 
pressed himself: ‘‘ When arts were in their infan 
cy, it was natural to give the devil credit for any 
‘new invention ; but now, so advanced are the 
English in every kind of improvement, that they 
are more than a match tor the devil himself !”— 
Captain Keppel’s Journal. 

Coats or arms. —France has three golden lilies 
supported by two angels, in the habits of Levites, 
each holding a banner. The crest is an open crown 
The battle cry of France is “ Montjoy St. Denis,” 
and the inscription of the Oriflame, or Royal Ban- 
ner, is “ Lilia non laborant nevue nent.’ The lilies 
toil not, neither do they spin.—The arms of the Pope, 
as sovereign of the lands of the church, are a head- 
piece of gold, surmounted with a cross, pearled and 
‘garnished with three royal crowns, together with 

the two keys of Saint Peter placed in saltu.—The 
\arms of Venice are a winged Lion, holding under 
| one of his paws a covered book.—The arms of the 
' Grand Seignior, are a crescent, crested with a tur- 
ban, and charged with three heron’s plumes ; bear- 
ing the proud motto “ Donec totum impleat orbem,” 
| implying that the crescent shall continue to enlarge 
‘itself until it cover the earth. But the Turkish 
|| moon is on the-wane, and not on the increase.—The 
arms of Persia are a couching lion, looking at the 
| sun as it rises over his back.—The arms of the King 
| of Abyssinia are a lion rampant, with the motto, 
«© The lion of the tribe of Judah is victorious.” — 
Perhaps the proudest of all arms, with the most ap- 
| propriate motto, are those of the State of New- 
' York ; the sun rising; the motto, “ Excelsior,” 
higher. It implies continued and unchecked eleva- 
‘tion. Were the motto in the superlative it would 
‘imply that the elevation had ceased, and that de- 
clension must follow. 
| Havpn.—The poet Carpani once asked Haydn, 
' “how it happened, that his church-music was al- 
| most always of an animating, cheerful, and even 
| gay description?” To this Haydn’s answer was, 
|“ T cannot make it otherwise : I write according to 
| the thoughts which I feel : when I think upon God, 
my heart is so full of joy that the notes dance and 
| leap as it were from my pen; and since God has 
given me a cheerful heart, it will be easily forgiven 
me that I serve him with a cheerful spirit.” 
Camitta.—* The character of Camilla,”’ says 
Mr. Brooks, “ the beloved of Foscari, is admirably 
drawn. It is a beautiful embodying of the noble 
and generous qualities of awoman. Firm and con 
stant in her affection, when man forsakes Foscart, 
she clings the closer to him. When man persecutes 
‘him with unworthy and injurious suspicion—when 
circumstances combine in confirmation of that sus- 
‘picion—her unchanged and unchangeable love as- 
serts his innocence, with warm and well-placed 
confidence. Woman only is capable of this. Man 
is a much more selfish being, and he deserts the 
unfortunate and the oppressed in the hour of trial 
when woman comes forward to shelter and to save 
We have all proper respect for the male part of cre- 
ation, but in friendship or in love, one woman has 
more soul than a whole regiment of men 
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Anniversary Poem, delwered at New-Haven, before the Con 
necticut Alpha of the Pili Beta Kappa, September 12, 1826, 
by James G. Brooks.* of the New-York Alpha New- 
York—G. & C. Carvill, 1826—pp. 00. 

New-York is a place of business. The stranger looks in 
vain for parks, statues, fountains, and temples, devoted to 
taste and science. The poor little enclosure in Duane-street 
is locked, we behere, for the especial use of favourite cows ; 
the square before Saint John’s church forms the promenade 
only for those who dwell in its vicinity ; and in the crooked 
opening before the city-hall, few beauties wander, or poets 
recline; but the busy clerk hastens along with a bundle under 
his arm—or the man of law, grasping his arranged papers, 
paces to his field of learned battle, without a dream but of 
capias or declaration. It is certain we have as yet afforded 
but little encouragewent to vative genius, and we may easily 
imagine, that through the routine of ordinary business, many 
a choice spirit has glided unnoticed to bis grave, who, in a 
more genial clime, might have flourished as a Byron or a 
Moore. Our soil has been deemed too sterilet—our atmos 
pbere too cold—tor this finer race of beings ; and the only 
reckless and unabashed poet who has bloomed here obstinate- 
ly, like a wild flower ow a rock, has been cetebrated for mad 
ness by his unromantic tellow-citizens, and strides alone in 
solitary fame, the jest, the pity, and the wonder of the world! 
Such as experience the real visitations of the muse, general- 
ly write in darkness and disguise, and ** few and far between” 
come the sounds of then Halleck, Brocks, 
Leggett, Hillhouse, Woodworth, and a few others, have, in 
their turns, delighted the lovers of good poetry, but they re- 
semble pioneers in a new country, who survey the ground, 
clear away forests, and found cities, but themselves fall vic- 
tims to the circumstanees of their undertaking. The little 
volume before us is from a most gilted pen. We can scarcely 
decide whether the prominent feature of the author’s genius 


tumid lyres. 


is imagination or teeling—but these two qualities are 80 
sweetly blended as at once to amuse the fancy, and influence 
the passion, of the reader. We have no tault to expose— 
but, relaxing the trown of critical severity, must trankly 
confess, that with unmixed pleasure we perused it again and 
and experience! « strong feeling of regret that there 
was no more. Now thisis saying a great deal of a New-York 
poct, and our old wormwe: od friend, the Quarterly Review, 


again, 


would smile at our untanght enthusiasm, and scorn the idea 
of American gevius; but even im opposition to the erudite 
giant of the east, it ts our humble opinion, that poetry is not 
the growth of soil, nor attached to auy particular condition 
It shines with the light--whispers in the breeze—lives in the 
flower— and gushes up in the varied tield ot the heart—like 
nature's own crystal fountaits—sometimes winding through a 
garden, To make ex- 
tracts Were ap Useless atlempt, for more than one reason.— 
In the first place, the work should be read by all who admire 
the pi 
and, in the next, we should 


derness of flowers too bri 


J sometimes bursting irom a rock 





ductions ot talent, and love their country’s fame; 
enly entangle ourselves in a wil 
We shall not 


devote much time to this poem, because if is one of those 





lrant for selection 


productions whieh win their own way to fame. Every patron 


{ taste and mernt—every lady whose dreams sometimes 
wander (and whose do not?) through the fair regions of light 
and poesy, will smile upon this solitary adventurer upon the 
rude sea of public opinion, and watch its progress with more 


than COmmon interest 


Another Daily Paper 
ew daily rel 


—Proposals are in circalation for a 
ealled the “ Journal of 





ous paper, te be 


Commerce.’ The object of the editor is, to correct the vices 


i the present age, to hold up to scorn actors, venders of 
tlery-tickets, tavern-keepers, ar 


snu—t 


lL every thing sw generis, 
write the theatres ont of existence '— Tempus edax 

wm '—but Time itself can never destroy the love of thea 
trical amusements Since we have quoted Latin, we will 
se this paragraph with another school boy scrap, which it 


well tor the editor of the proposed ** Journal of Com- 


“ ‘ 
perce (but what, in the name of common sense, has com 
erce to do with these things 7) to bear in mind; “ omne ni 


um veriitur in eitiua ;"* and such sweeping denunciations 
against the rational pleasures, not only tolerated but approved 
of by the wisest and best of men, may very properly be de 


nominated excessive zeal, however worthy the motive. 
Jail and Bridewell — At the last meeting of the Common 
Council, on motion of Alderman Agnew, a committee was ap- 


pointed to laquire mito the expe lieney of taking down the jai 





ind the bridewell and clearing the park of allincumbrance- 


We thank Mr Agnew for agitating the question, and sincerely 





Lope the nuisances may be removed 
* It is searcely necessary to inform the re er, that Mr. Brooks is 
ve of the editors of the Morning Chrouicle 


Vide the Quarterly.” as John i n America bas it 


Public Buaidings.—The spirit of improvement continues 
‘unabated in ourcity. Whenever we visit a part where we 
| bad not been for some time before, our eyes are greeted with 

the pleasing sight of numerous new buildings, erected with 
such regard to architectural beauty, as makes us justly proud 
of the increasing elegance of this commercial metropolis. In 
former times our narrow, crooked streets, and low and heavy - 
looking houses, afforded a prolific theme of ridicule to the 
inhabitants of sister cities; but the reproach, though stil! ite 
rated with undiminished irony, from many mouths, bas now 
but little foundation ia trath, and the period is not far distant 
when it will be wholly undeserved. Duil, right-angled Ph: 
iadelpbia, is leit far in the back-ground ; and New-York ts 
rapidly becoming as superior in arts, as she always has been 
in commerce. 


Dirty streets.—One word of censure we may ourselves add 
to the above merited praise. Our streets are deplorably dir 
ty; and though the active inspector deserves commendation 
for what he has done—yet more, much more, remains to do 
The pleasant weather we may expect during the coming 
month, cannot be properly enjoyed, if every gust of wind ts to 
envelope the pedesirian in a cloud of dust, which, though it 
may benefit the tailor and optician, (for your dust is a mortal 
enemy to eyes and good clothes.) must necessarily be exces 
sively disagreeable to every other class of persous—verlum 
saprentt, ye. 


Handsome present. —We have just returned from viewing a 
pair of elegant silver pitchers, presented to Mr. Simpson, 
manager of the Park theatre, by a committee of firemen, asa 

| testimony of their appreciation of bis liberality and public 
spirit, on the occasion of a recent benefit to the charitable 
fund of the fire-department. 
actor, and a gentieman, stands deservedly high in the est 
mation of the community. lo the former character he ha- 
catered a long time for the public, with a munificence and zeal 
that entitle him to a rich return; and bis promptitude in 
coming forward im aid of all public charities, cannot be tov 
highly praised. 


Mr. Simpson, asa manager. an 


Editorial misery.—To tind yoursett in a snitable mood for 
writing, and then to receive a suceession of friendly calis— 
no misery is to be compared to this! 


Park Theatrve.—In the last century an authoress was a 
wonder—a prodigy—a rara avi—a thing at the mention of 
which men opened thew eyes and marvelled exceeding!y, 
and Lady Mary Montague was followed, flattered, aud court 
ed, by hall the literati of the talented reign of Anne, with no 
iess a personage than Pope himself at their head. How stands 
the case atpresent? Jt is a sound axiom that every thing ts 
valued im proportion to its rarity ; 
dozen female writers of the present day, most of them inti 


now, we could name a 


nitely superior, and the rest not a whit inferior, to Lady 
Mary, the mention of whose names, in these ungallant times 
call torth no stronger expressions of admiration than that 
ot“ pretty '’-." exceedingly 
“what has she written ''’—accompanied, perchance, by the 


poetess clever woman 
drawback of a listiess yawn, and an air of aflected indifference 
to the sulject; while others (whose pride, tn fact 
*not the idea of finding superiors in intellect among the milder 


relishes 


sex) enter their protest altogether against literary ladies, 
ridelicu! blue stockings. With such we beg leave decidedly 
to differ, and say it is an exceedingly pleasant thing to find 
a pretty, well-dressed female, with 

\ slight and twilight tinve of b/ue 
Though we contess we do not relish 


That sublimer azure hue 


to be found in ladies addicted te metaphysics, or Who gravely 
pass their opinions upon the style of Mr. Webster's last speech 
on the Woollen Daties. But. as authoresses, we do not think 
tragedy is the province ol literature by any means best suited 
to temales. It deals too much in the dark and sterner pas 
sions of our nature tor woman's gentleness, and has never 
perhaps, been attempted with success, save and except by 
the highly gitted Johanna Baillie, and she was immediately 
-et down as the possessor of a powerful masculine mind. We 
have been led to these remarks by witnessing Miss Mary 
Russell Mittord’s tragedy of Foscari, the other cvening. It 
is just such a tragedy as an accompliehed female of consider 

able genius and highly-cultiwated taste might be expected to 
write. There is no deep, thrilling interest excited—no intense 
passion—no original delineation ot character—but a very 
pretty, pleasing, feminine, tive-act, tragedy, with some ex 

quisite poetry, (we wish we had a copy to support our asser 

juotation,) a well told tale, and some interesting in 

cident and situations, which, aided, as it was, by vigorous 


tion by « 


acting, afforded us, and may others, much real pleasure. -- 
Whatever may be its fanits, it reflects very great credit on 
the fair authoress, and is infinitely superior to a bost of our 
modern tragedies, Damon and Pythias, to wit, and a dozen 
thers, which have nothing to make them go down but a 
In the 
When we see an actor in 


prominent character for some leading star to shine in. 
¥acting there was much to praise 


such parts as Macbeth, or Richard, though he eve a good re 
presentation of them, we are unable to jodge how tar he is an 
original actor; for, witheut being a copy ist, there are so many 
valuable hints, which, in the varied course of ao actor's lile, 
be may unconsciously have picked up, a» to leave it a matter 
of doubt what is or is not exactly his own; but when we see 
aman represent a new part in a vigorous and eflicient manner, 
then we Anow that man must be an original and good actor 

we never lett the theatre with a higher opimion of Mr. Con 

way’s talents, than alter witnessing bis performance of Fran 

cisco Foscart. He was very ably supported by Mrs. Barnes 
as Camilla Mr. Barry played the old Doge, and played it 
very well As we have good hopes of this wentleman, we 
will take the trouble of pointing out what we conceive a few 
of his faults; viz. a redundant action of the right arm—a too 
great and trequeut distension of his | 
the passion to be 


tures when foreign i 
expressed—a too mechanical start and 
striking of the limbs, (particularly the hands.) when intend 
ing to express terror, horror, Kx and a general fault, of 


rather over-acting apart. These amended, with his many 


redeeming qualities, Mr. B. will, we doubt not, prove an ex 
cellent actor, Mr. Simpson being a favourite of ours, and 


theretore wishing to speak favourably of him, we always 
make it a point to say nothing about him when he plays tra 
gedy 
ot Fesecar will be 


ought to take it in hand 


Upon the whole, we hope the future representations 


well attended ; the ladies, in partentar 


By the by, we had nearly forget 


to mention, as another recommendation to the tragedy, that 


|Mr. Foot is murdered early in the second act’ There is n 
gentleman's dramatic death we witnes r hear of with 

much pleasure as Mr. F's We alway. quote Sbhakspeare 
on the occasion with feelings of sell eratulation No more 
lof that,” say we, ‘‘ ne more of that M: Howard made 


his first appearance at this theatre on Saturday, as Count By 
His singing ts too well know 


at rese t 


dine, and was warmly received 


to need further comment, 
New-York Theatre his house is it 


condition. The manager 


a most flourishi 


and the 
tly, liberal in their patronage towards him 


is active and « oferpristr 


public, conseque 


Chatham Theatre.—The navtical melo drama of “ Paul 
Jones” has been produced with ex eflect. ‘The 


and the machinery ingenious 


siderable 


scenery is appropriate 


Lafayette Theatre 


A new horse 


piece, just received fron 
Astley’s amphitheatre, in which ats yp of cavalry, English 
stage coaches, gigs, Ac are intraduced, entitled “ Richar 


Turpin,” founded on the well-known story of that celebrate 


highwayman ; together with a lanchable burlesene apon the 


Maid and Magpie, and a variety of other novelty, will be per 
formed on Monday evening next tor the benelit of Mr. Somer 
manager Ot this theatre 


ville, the acting to whose industry 


and unweaned attention during the -ea . the public is muct 


indebted We wish him a crowded house 


Proridential deliverance About nine o'clock on the mori 
ing of the twenty second instant he yailin St. A an’s Vew 


mont, was discovered to be on fire: and rapid was the 








spread of the flames, that it was found to be imy ible to save 
the building It was to 1, ny jury, that the prisoners 
were not all out, there til ane in the apper or debt we 
room ot the prison, and no way of liberoti him wit 

except by breaking through from the outside Ladders 
immediately ratsed to the donble-barred window, and exer 


tions commenced, with axes and crow bars, to foree the bar 


from thea place but efforts te this elect were fruitless, Th 
, 


flames were soon communicated to the roof of the privon, an 


exertions were ceased at the window to eatinguish the flames 


The reot was mounted by a tew reselute hands, who in achort 
time had the timbers all throwe off A hole sufficiently lar 
to admit the body of a man was then made inte the cell, and 


the prisoner rescued He was so much choked with the amok, 


nd soot, that after he was released his life + 
a . 


but he is since happily restored to health ' liberty Whi 
incident powertally conenrs with others, 5 Low the op 


What 
Uo the individual referred t 


pressive pature and tendency of imprisonment tor debt 


“ thave been the reflection 


whose only crime was his poverty, had been actually burned 
’ 


to death, withiw the smouldering wal!s of hos prison house 





MARRIED, 
On the 15th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Chase 
vard to Miss Mary Ann Crvgier 
On the 2) st instant, by the Rew Mr. Feltus, Mr 
Buckmaster to Miss Margaret Williams 


Mr. Isaac Ke 


Thomas! 


On the 20th instant, by the Rev, Dr. Milner, Mr. Robe 
Bartow to Miss Maria Lorillard 
On the 20th instant, by the Rev Mr. M'Clay, Mr. Willias 


M'Larty to Miss Harriet Deroy 


DIED, 
On the 25th instant, Mr. Charles lish, aged 45 years 
On the 25th instant, Mr. William Brown, avred 65 vea 
On the 26th instant, Mrs. Jane Hadden, aced 22 
On the 27th instant, Mrs. Joanna, wife of William E. Corry 
in the 30th year of her age 
On the 27th instant, William Lindsay, Jun 
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POETRY. | 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. j 
LIFE’S GUIDING STAR. 

The youth, whose bark is wafted o’er 

A summer stream by zephyrs’ breath: |! 
With idle gaze delights to pore 

On imaged skies that glow beneath ; | 
But if a fleeting storm arise } 

To shade awhile the watery way, 
Quick lifts to heaven his anxious eyes, 

And speeds to reach some sheltering bay 


While prosperous breezes gently blow, 
In life’s frail bark we gaily glide, 

Our hopes, our thoughts, all fixed below ; 
But let one cloud the prospect dim, 

The wind its quiet stillness mar, 
At once we raise our prayers to Hin, 

Whose light is life’s best guiding star. 


’Tis thus down Time's eventful tide, | 
| 
| 
| 


Lara. 





YOUTH EQUALLY PLIANT TO GOOD OR EVIL, 
The pliant soul of every youth 
To us seems soft as wax or clay : Hy 
Pliant to take fine prints of truth, 
Or yield to error’s evil sway. 
O, then, shun vice in early years— } 
Let manly sense bid virtue rise ! 
For know—who in his youth appears 
A fool—in age will ne'er be wise | 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROK 


THE BIBLE" 


© This is a true saying, and worthy of all acceptation. 


Tuis little book I'd rather own, 
Than all the gold and gems | 

That e’er in monarchs’ coffers shone, | 
Than all their diadems : 

Nay, were the seas one chrysolite, 
The earth a golden ball, 

And diamonds all the stars of night, 
This book were worth them all 


How baleful to ambition's cye 
His blood-wrung spoils must gleam, 
When Death's uplifted hand is nigh, 
His life a vanished dream ! 
Then hear him with his gasping breath 
For one poor moment crave !— 
Fool! wouldst thou stay the arm of Death '— 
Ask of thy gold to save ! 





No, no! the soul ne’er found relief | 
In glittering hoards of wealth ; 
Gems dazzle not the eye of grief 
Gold cannot purchase health : 
But here @ blessed balm appears 
To heal the deepest wo ; 
And he that seeks this book in tears 
His tears shall cease to flow 


Here He who died on Calvary’s tree 
Hath made that promise blest: - 

‘Ye heavy-laden, come to me, 
* And I will give you rest. 

‘ A bruised reed | will not break, | 
* A contrite heart despise ; 

My burden’s light, and all who take 
“ My yoke—shall win the skies '”’ 


Yes, yes, this little book is worth 
All else to mortals given— 

For what are ali the joys of earth 
Compared to joys of heaven? 

This is the guide our Father gave | 
To lead to realms of day— {} 

A star whose lustre gilds the grave— 
“ The light—the life—the way.”’ } 





* The above little effusion has been previously published In several i! 
of our journals, with the exception of the last stanza; but we are! 
induced to give it a place in the Mirror, both on account of its poetic } 


1 LOVE THEE—I LOVE THEE! 
BY T. HOOD, ESQ. 


1 love thee—I love thee ! 
"Tis all that I can say ; 
It is my vision in the night, 
My dreaqing in the day ; 
The very echo of my beart, 
The blessing when I pray— 
llove thee—I love thee, 
Is all that I can say. 


I love thee—I love thee ! 
Is ever on my tongue ; 
In all my proudest poesy, 
That chorus still is sung ; 
It is the verdict of my eyes, 
Amidst the gay and young 
I love thee—I love thee, 
A thousand maids among. 





I love thee—I love thee! 
Thy bright and hazel glance, 
The mellow lute upon thy lips, 
Those tender tones entrance ! | 
But most, dear heart of hearts, thy proofs, | 
That still these words enhance : 
I love thee—I love thee, 
Whatever be thy chance | 
' 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
FORGET-ME-NOT.* 
‘Twas by a lake a knight so brave 
And a gentle maiden strayed ; | 
Whilst on its bank and o’er the wave 
The sparkling moon-beams played | 


Their theme was love on this evening bright— 
And their hearts in unison beat; 

And they felt and owned—the moonlight night 
Was the time to love most sweet. 


There was in that lake a lovely isle, 
As an emerald green and gay— 

And they almost thought, as they gazed the while, 
They saw fairies there at play : 


And in the stream, by that island's shore 
The fair Mysoti grew ; 
Whose tender stalks all fragrant bore i 
A flower of beautiful hue 


‘O, would [ had that floweret bright,” 
Cried the maiden, with earnest look ; 

“ Thou shalt have it, dearest !’ said the knight 
And plunged in the lake as he spoke. 


His manly arm full bravely bore 
Him o'er the waves so gay— 

And from near that island’s verdant shore 
He brought the flower away 


But a weary way was that isle, I ween, 
From the bank where the maiden stood 

And the noble form of the knight was seen 
Exhausted by the flood ! 


But he struggled on—and the waves so clea: 
In mockery seemed to smile ; 

Ah! how can aught so gay appear— 
And mean but to beguile ? 


Still he struggled on—this gallant bold '— 
"Neath the moon so bright in the sky— ' 

But the cloudless moon, though bright, was cold ' 
And cared not for his agony ! 


But now, brave knight! thou art near the shore— 
And see! thy promised bride 

With her outstretched arms! one effort more 
Will bring thee to her side ! 

Ip vain, in vain! his strength has flown, 
And the waters are de ep, though clear 

Well mayest thou, maiden, weep and moan— 
That flower has cost thee dear ' 


She wildly shrieked—for she could not save i 
Her knight from his watery lot '— 1! 

He threw her the flower as he sank ‘neath the wave, 
And sighed—* Forget me not '” ISABEL 





merit, and the religious spirit in which it is writtep. Jt is from the | 
pew of the author of “ Leisure Hours at Sea.” } 





* See No. 54 of the Mirror, page 270 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE HARP OF ERIN. 


Oh! still lies thy harp, dearest isle of the ocean ! 
Its soft echoes sleep thy green mountains among ; 
Where, where are thy bards, that, with fondest devotiun, 
Poured forth the sweet numbers that breathed through thy song ¢ 
Thy glory gone by, like the dream of ambition, 
Around thee a night dark and starless is cast— 
Now bushed are thy strains—as the voice of a vision 
The dreamer scarce hears ere he wakes—and ‘Lis past 


Ob! where, hapless Erin's the light we saw shining 
O’er thy children, like fame on the warrior’s head ? 
Those children enchaiued are in death-sicep reclining— 
That light was a sunburst which dazzled and fled. 
How proud was thy hopes when its lustre was glowing 
On the banner of Freedom then o'er thee unfurled ; 
And how sweet were the strains from thy thousand harps flowing 
Whose tones were sent back by av echoirg world. 


They fled like the dreams of life's beautiful morning, 
Those hopes—but still dimly in memary they glow ; 
The rainbow that spanved thee, though bright, was the warning 
Of the darkness and tempest that broods o'er thee now. 
My thoughts, like the bird that soars back to the Lowers 
Where it first tried its pinion, though seas intervene, 
For ever return to those long-faded hours— 
When thy hopes, like thy bosom, O Erin! were green 


Yet mourn not, my soul! o'er the wide waste of waters 
A star bath arisen—whose far-beaming ray 
Shall light up the smiles of thy desolate daughters, 
And the woes cf thy sons disperse feetly away. 
O mourn then vo more, though the vight’s dark and dreary 
For see in the west beaming Liberty's star 
Its bright rays descend on the shamrock so cheery, 
And thy barp, oewly strung, shal! send music alar. 


No more shall thy white-bosomed maids be forsaken, 
No more through the cold world discovsolate roam, 
But Erin -mavourneen their voices awaken— 
Or Erin-go-bragh while their hearts are at home. 
And the harp on whose jones we have dwelt with emotion 
Unrivalied its soft strains of feeling shall draw, 
And then, as the pledge of our heart's true devotion, 
We'll strike the sweet numbers of “ Erin-go-bragh.”. ELOISA 


A LAMENT FOR THE FAIRIES. 


0, who has not wakened, in days of his childhood, 
To tales that were told of the lost fairy land, 

Whose denizens sported at night through the wildwood 
Or chased the biue waves on the moon-lighted strand 
Nor sometimes been tempted to doubt whether knowledg:« 

Be worth the belief it has driven away ; 
Whether all the lore gathered at school or at college, 
Hath pleased like the visions of fairies at play. 


Fairy-!and was the dream of the world when awaking 


From her second long slumber of darkness and dix 
And e’en Superstition began to be taking 
Some tinges of beauty and light ere she fled: 
Then Fancy, delighted, first mingled her terrors 
Of demons and ghosts, with the lovely and fair 
And called, to adorn her, this dearest of errors— 
Of Fairies on earth, and of Syipbs in the air. 
But now the world’s older—they say it is wiser- 
I wish they could prove it is bappier too, 
But I fear that, as much as we think we despise be: 
We oft sigh for pleasures that Ignorance knew. 
The Fairies, alas! are for ever yone from us— 
The joys of our childhood in age leave no trace- 
But | cannot discover, the raptures they promise 
Our wisdom shall bring us, have yet filled their ptacc 


The shepherd has oft ranged o'er mountains and vallic 
A look at the elves in their cambols to sveal— 

And, when “er disappointed, has thought it their malic« 
That would not themselves or their treasures reveal 

But tell me, ye sages, who smile at the story, 
Were ye never lured by as foolish a thought 

Have ye never chased riche., or splendour, or glory, 
For pleasures they never would give you, if caught 


We all are deceived by some phantom or other, 
Like dreams of the Fairy-land, bright but untrue 
And the fancy we smile to perceive in another, 
Only altered in shape, is pursuing us too, 
Do not frown at my moral—'twill give vou assistanc 
To kee p in your view the true sources of bliss; 
The jov that shall light up another existence, 
The friendship and love that console us in this 


KNOWLEDGE AND PRETENCE 
llow is the world deceived by noise and show 
Alas! how different to pretend and know 
Like a poor scanty brook, Pretence rans loud 
Bustling and shallow; muddy, weak, and proud 
While like some copious river Knowledge glides, 
Silent and strong, and its deep bottom hides. 
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